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THE  PREVENTION  OF 
BLINDNESS. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  be  present  to-day 
in  order  that  I  may  tell  you  something  of  the  newly 
formed  International  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

It  is  right  that  you  should  know  this,  for  although 
your  specific  aim  is  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  you  have 
a  special  power,  granted  in  Paragraph  66  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1925,  by  which,  as  may  be  thought  desir- 
able, you  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of 
Health,  assist  in  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Before  speaking  particularly  of  the  International 
Association,  may  I  briefly  refer  to  the  chief  movements 
in  the  past  which  have  been  undertaken  to  prevent 
Blindness  and  of  which  the  formation  of  this  Inter- 
national Body  is  the  most  recent. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  interested  to  know,  if  you 
do  not  already  know  it,  that  a  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  was  formed  in  London  some  50  years  ago. 
It  arose  apparently  about  the  same  time  as  Credo's 
'g'i'eat  Work  in  1881  with  regard  to  ophthalmia 
.neonatorum. 
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Much  good  was  done  by  the  Society  in  many  direc- 
tions, but  realising  that  their  pronouncements  lacked 
the  authority  to  carry  conviction,  an  anonymous  donor, 
actuated  by  a  love  of  humanity,  offered  in  1882  a  gener- 
ous money  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness. 

This  proposal  was  made  and  accepted  at  the  Fourth 
Congress  of  Hygiene  held  at  Geneva  in  1884,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  Committee  composed  of  the 
most  eminent  Ophthalmic  Surgeons  in  Europe  of  that 
day  the  prize  was  awarded  at  the  Fifth  Congress  to 
Ernest  Fuchs,  then  of  Liege  and  now  of  Vienna.  His 
essay  still  remains  one  of  the  finest  productions  on  the 
subject,  and  Professor  Fuchs  himself  has  been  for  many 
years  a  striking  figure  in  the  world  of  Ophthalmology. 

Then  popular  interest  seemed  to  slacken  somewhat, 
although  work  was  quietly  going  on  under  the  segis  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  and  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession generally. 

Next  in  1903  and  onwards  in  the  United  States  of 
America  legislation  took  a  hand  and  special  Committees 
were  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  their  duty  being  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  Blind  and  to  report  on  it  and  the  causes  of  Blind- 
ness. 

'  In  this  country  in  1909  a  great  step  forwards  was 
taken  when  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  were 
made  notifiable  to  the  Public  Health  Authorities; 
actually  this  was  first  achieved  in  Stoke-on-Trent  on 
August  28th  of  that  year, 
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Then  in  1908  the  New  York  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  originated,  mainly  because  of 
the  sudden  realisation  of  several  public-spirited  citizens 
of  the  number  of  children  blind  from  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  and  it  was  not  long  before  all  fields  of 
sight  preservation  became  included. 

In  1915  this  State  Committee  became  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  began 
to  work  on  a  wider  scale,  and  finally  the  name  was 
changed  in  January  1928  to  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  because  it  was  felt  that  the 
name  Society  was  more  fitting  than  that  of  Committee. 
This  Society  is  now  well  equipped  as  to  funds  and 
personnel  and  is  doing  a  great  work  in  the  United 
States. 

In  our  own  country  in  a  quiet  way  and  without 
being  under  the  aegis  of  any  actual  directing  organisation 
much  good  work  went  on  and  in  1918  the  Council  of 
British  Ophthalmologists  was  formed  to  act  as  an 
Authoritative  and  representative  body  to  assist  Govern- 
ment Departments  and  their  representative  bodies  in, 
amongst  other  things,  measures  for  the  preservation  and 
welfare  of  the  eyesight  of  the  community,  and  it  would 
take  me  a  long  time  to  tell  you  of  all  the  work  towards 
these  ends  that  has  been  accomplished  by  this  body  in 
the  eleven  years  of  its  existence. 

Then  in  1922  the  final  report  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment's Departmental  Committee  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Blindness  was  published  and  is  spoken  of 
universally  as  being  the  most  exhaustive  study  of  the 
subject  made  by  any  country  up  to  the  present  time. 
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In  1924  Dr.  Park  Lewis,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
American  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, and  now  the  Vice-President  of  the  International 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  broached 
the  question  of  international  co-operation  towards  this 
end  at  the  Oxford  Ophthalmological  Congress. 

In  1925  Mr.  Treacher  Collins  in  a  masterly  address 
at  the  Convention  of  English- Speaking  Ophthalmological 
Societies  in  London  dealt  with  the  question  of  '■'  The 
Elimination  of  Eye  Disease  "  and  urged  that  "  inter- 
national co-operation  against  a  common  foe  such  as 
disease  is  the  mostly  likely  way  to  secure  international 
peace. " 

Since  1925  the  question  of  the  formation  of  Inter- 
national co-operation  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
has  been  in  the  minds  of  many,  notably  the  American 
Society  and  the  League  of  Eed  Cross  Societies,  and  the 
outcome  has  been  that  immediately  following  the 
International  Congress  of  Ophthalmologists  at  Amster- 
dam and  the  Hague  the  International  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  was  inaugurated  and  held 
its  first  meeting  at  the  Hague  on  September  14th  last. 

Professor  de  Lapersonne  of  Paris  presided  over  this 
meeting  and  gave  an  extremely  interesting  opening 
address,  extracts  from  which  I  should  like  to  read  you. 
After  welcoming  the  various  representatives  he  said:  — 

<!  Everything  which  relates  to  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  blindness  reveals  a  lofty  humanitarian  spirit.  What  admir- 
able examples  of  devotion  are  to  be  seen  every  day  in  the  work 
undertaken  for  the  relief  of  the  Blind  !  You  are  in  a  better 
position  than  anybody  else  to  understand  this,  you  who,  every 
day  come  into  contact  with  those  victims  to  whom  you  bring 
the  light  of  your  mind  and  heart. 
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Tho  vast  problem  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  is  one 
of  absorbing  interest.  When  confronted  with  the  diseases  or 
injuries  to  which  human  eyesight  is  exposed,  and  which  end 
in  such  a  terrible  misfortune  as  blindness,  we  no  longer  have 
the-  right  to  declare  that  nothing  can  be  done. 

Thanks  to  the  advance  of  every  branch  of  science,  of 
medical  science  in  particular,  and  to  the  progress  made  in  its 
practical  application,  the  field  of  avoidable  blindness  becomes 
wider  every  day.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  give  intensive 
publicity  to  the  beneficent  results  of  these  sciences,  and  to 
render  them  available  to  a  greater  number  of  victims. 

In  certain  countries,  institutions  for  the  preservation  of 
sight  have  developed  very  considerably,  and  have  rendered 
invaluable  service.  In  others,  on  the  contrary,  and  generally 
through  defective  hygienic  conditions,  through  ignorance  or 
fatalism,  or  owing  to  the  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  or  private  individuals,  these  institutions  are  still  in 
the  embyronic  state,  and  the  number  of  blind  is  enormous. 


Is  it  not  a  noble  task  to  endeavour  to  co-ordinate  world 
efforts  in  this  campaign  against  blindness,  to  set  up  an  inter- 
national body  which  could  instruct  the  least  favoured  peoples 
on  the  most  efficacious  preventive  measures,  to  render  assist- 
ance to  the  weak  in  this  benevolent  crusade  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  sight? 

The  task  is  undoubtedly  a  vast  one,  and  will  require  many 
years  of  careful  study  before  it  can  be  realised.  None  of  us 
can  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  all  the  results  attained. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  hesitate  a  single  moment 
to  undertake  this  work.  It  would  be  sufficient  if,  with  legiti- 
mate pride,  we  could  succeed  in  laying  the  foundation  stone 
of  such  a  great  organisation." 


Then  Professor  de  Lapersonne  is  a  little  more 
technical,  refers  to  the  work  of  Crede,  and  comments 
on  the  fact  that  preventive  treatment  had  reduced 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  from  ten  per  cent,  to  less  than 
one  per  thousand.    Continuing  he  says:- — 
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"  In  later  years,  the  eyes  of  our  children  must  be  pro- 
tected against  all  possible  causes  of  blindness,  and,  in  this 
connection,  the  closest  collaboration  should  be  established  with 
child  welfare  organisations.  During  pre-school  age  it  will  be 
necessary  to  guard  against  local  and  general  infectious  disease, 
more  particularly  the  various  eruptive  fevers,  such  as  small- 
pox. In  China,  where  the  number  of  the  permanently  blind  is, 
according  to  necessarily  incomplete  statistics,  said  to  exceed 
one  million,  more  than  half  this  number  owe  the  infirmity  to 
ocular  complications  connected  with  small-pox.  Is  not  this  a 
further  reason  for  giving  widespread  publicity  to  the  advan- 
tages of  Jennerian  vaccination  ?  ' ' 

Next  he  deals  with  the  question  of  examination 
during  school  age  and  goes  on  to  say,  speaking  of 
myopia :  — 

"  Myopia  must  be  regarded  more  and  more  as  a  disease 
with  hereditary  or  acquired  causes,  distinctive  anatomic  lesions 
— fully  described  by  Scarpa — whose  evolution,  sometimes  almost 
stationary  or  benignant,  or,  on  the  contrary,  malignant,  may 
be  accompanied  by  terrible  complications  ending  in  blindness 
under  the  influence  of  trachoma  or  of  systematic  disturbances. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  study  of  myopia  among  school 
children  is  so  complex." 

As  we  are  thinking  internationally,  and  not  only  of 
England,  I  will  quote  what  the  Professor  says  about 
trachoma,  a  disease  which  is  now  rare  in  this  country  :  — 

"  Among  the  ocular  diseases  of  variable  incidence  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  trachoma  is  a  typical  disease  which, 
if  it  is  to  be  satisfactorily  held  in  check,  calls  for  universal 
collaboration. 

Trachoma,  which  is  perhaps  the  disease  whose  complica- 
tions lead  to  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  more  or  less 
absolute  blindness,  is  contagious.  This  is  a  point  which  must 
always  be  emphasised  if  the  disease  is  to  be  successfully 
attacked.  Recent  research  work  tends  to  show  that  malnutrition 
and  constitutional  predisposition  play  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  this  disease ;  their  importance,  in  fact,  must 
not  be  overlooked  from  the  point  of  view  of  clinical  evolution, 
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but  such  factors  should  deter  us  neither  from  our  endeavour 
to  isolate  the  germ  or  infectious  virus,  nor  from  adopting  the 
necessary  measures  against  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  campaign,  dating  back  to  the  earliest  ages,  against 
granular  conjunctivitis,  proves  that  infection  is  aggravated 
by  climatic  conditions,  poverty,  overcrowding,  and  defective 
hygienic  conditions.  In  Egypt,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
native  population  is  infected  with  trachoma ;  the  situation  is 
approximately  the  same  in  the  Far  East — China,  Indo-China, 
and  even  Japan.  From  these  centres  of  infection  the  disease 
has,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  been  several  times  carried  west- 
wards, for  example,  during  the  Crusades,  and  at  the  time  of 
Bonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt.  More  recently,  notwith- 
standing the  progress  made  in  hygiene,  we  have  witnessed  a 
definite  recrudescence  of  trachoma,  the  disease  having  been 
brought  by  native  troops  from  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Far 
East. 


In  certain  countries  where  the  disease  is  widespread,  cam- 
paigns are  being  organised  by  permanent  and  travelling  clinics 
for  the  preventive  and  curative  treatment  of  trachoma.  The 
patience  and  perseverance  of  MacCallan,  who  for  nearly  twenty 
years  pursued  his  admirable  work  in  Egypt,  is  deserving  of 
the  highest  praise. 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  health  measures 
introduced  to  prevent  the  spread  or  introduction  of  the  dis- 
ease, isolation,  detention  at  the  frontiers,  disinfection,  and 
compulsory  notification,  enforced  many  years  ago  in  the  United 
States  and,  since  1923,  in  France.  Measures  of  a  general 
character  call  more  especially  for  international  co-operation." 

Then  the  Professor  touches  on  the  enormous  de- 
velopment of  industrial  life,  in  the  metallurgical, 
electrical  and  chemical  industries,  and  gives  some 
American  statistics,  which  perhaps  you  all  know:  — 

".  .  statistics  compiled  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
show  that  in  the  space  of  eight  years,  more  than  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  compensation  awarded  for  permanent  disablement 
have  been  in  respect  of  eye  injuries.  Out  of  a  total  of  fifteen 
million  dollars  paid  out  in  compensation,  six  millions  were 
granted  for  the  loss  of  one  or  both  eyes." 
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that   is,    industrial   blindness,   or   semi-blindness.  He 

continues :  — 

"I  will  not  go  into  the  question  of  wounded  soldiers; 
after  twelve  years  we  are  still  confronted  with  the  nightmare 
of  war— disabled  men,  3,500  of  whom,  in  France  alone,  are 
blind.  We  must  therefore  persevere  in  our  peace-time  activi- 
ties, promote  friendly  relations  between  nations,  and  help  in 
the  process  of  war  liquidation,  which  has  lately  been  solemnly 
proclaimed  at  the  Hague  Conference*" 

Mr.  Treacher  Collins'  words  which  I  gave  you  at  the 
beginning,  are  then  quoted. 

Then  reference  is  made  to  the  American  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  which  has  a 
very  flourishing  membership  of  over  20,000  members, 
and  what  is  perhaps  even  better,  a  budget  which  in 
1929,  amounted  to  140,000  dollars. 

Mention  is  made  of  Dr.  Park  Lewis  and  Mr.  Lewis 

Carris,  who  represented  the  American  organisation  at 

the  Congress.    Then  there  is  the  final  word  leading  up 

to  the  International  Association. 

"  In  1923,  Mr.  Park  Lewis  brought  these  intentions  to 
the  notice  of  my  distinguished  friend,  the  late  Edmund  Landolt, 
who  discussed  them  with  me  on  several  occasions. 

The  American  Association  approached  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  suggested  the  calling  of  a  special  Congress  in 
1926;  it  had  already  got  into  touch  in  1925  with  the  Health 
Section  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  International  League 
against  Trachoma,  Paris. 

As  the  result  of  the  discussions  between  the  American 
Association  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  a  pre- 
liminary project  was  laid  before  a  meeting  of  experts  held 
in  Paris  on  March  16th,  1928.  Other  meetings  were  held  in 
July,  1928,  and  in  May,  1929,  the  latter  was  attended  by 
Professor  van  der  Hoeve,  the  distinguished  President  of  the 
International  Ophthalmological  Congress,  Amsterdam,  and  by 
Dr.  Marx,  Secretary  General  of  the  Congress.  ...  It  was 
at  these  preparatory  meetings  that  the  project  which  we  are 
going  to  submit  to  you  was  drafted." 
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That  is  the  project  of  the  formation  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

So  much  for  the  various  things  that  have  happened 
right  away  from  possibly  fifty  years  back,  up  to  the 
present  time  when  the  International  Association  has 
come  into  existence,  and  will,  I  hope,  nourish. 

I  have  here  the  statutes,  and  I  think  it  will  interest 
you  to  hear  something  of  them. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  are  :  — 

(a)  To  study  through  international  investigations  the 

causes,  direct  or  indirect,  which  may  result  in 
blindness  or  impaired  vision. 

(b)  To  encourage  and  promote  measures  calculated 
to  eliminate  such  causes. 

(c)  To  disseminate  knowledge  on  all  matters  per- 

taining to  the  care  and  use  of  the  eyes. 

Then  the  membership  of  the  Association  consists 

of:  — 

(a)  Founder  members :   Being  the  Councillors  at- 

tending the  first  meeting  of  the  Governing  body 
of  the  Association  or  having  agreed  to  the 
present  articles  before  June  30th,  1930. 

(b)  Other  governing  members  (Councillors) :  other 
prominent  persons  or  representatives  of  or- 
ganisations interested  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  invited  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
as  hereafter  provided  for,  after  consultation  with 
competent  agencies  in  the  country  to  be 
represented, 
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(c)  Supporting  members,  who,  having  provided  a 
voluntary  contribution  to  the  Association,  are 
invited  by  the  Governing  Body  to  accept 
membership  in  the  Association. 

(d)  Honorary  members,  who  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Governing  Body  by  reason  of  distinguished 
service  in  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  functions  of  the  Governing  Body  are:  — 

Nationally  to  co-operate  actively  with  the  existing 
Society  or  centre  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
in  their  own  countries,  or  endeavour  to  promote 
the  creation  of  such  a  centre  or  society  where 
it  does  not  already  exist.  Also  to  co-operate 
with  the  public  health  authorities, 
as  is  being  done. 

There  is  a  permanent  Secretariat  established  in 
Paris,  with  a  permanent  Secretary,  Dr.  Humbert,  and 
a  Treasurer,  and  the  functions  of  the  Secretariat 
are  to :  — 

(a)  Act  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  national  or  local 
agencies  interested  primarily  in  sight  conserva- 
tion. 

(b)  Provide  information  to  agencies  indirectly  con- 

cerned which  may  wish  to  include  prevention  of 
blindness  as  part  of  a  larger  programme. 

(c)  Collect,  evaluate  and  consider  information  con- 

cerning all  public  and  voluntary  activities  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness;  summarise  publica- 
tions,  possibly   publishing  a  periodical  which 
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may  be  distributed  to  all  agencies  interested 
sight  saving;  issue  translations  in  curr 
languages  of  material  believed  to  be  of  value. 

(d)  Suggest  legislation  and  regulation. 

(e)  Promote   international,   national  and  local 

ganisations    interested    in   trie  prevention 
sight. 

(f)  Promote  research  as  to  the  causes  of  blindne 

(g)  Undertake   all  necessary  steps  to  provide 
sources  for  the  Association. 

Amongst  various  resolutions  that  were  then  pas 
was  the  following:  — 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  public  at  large  d 
not  realise  the  possibility   of  preventing  t 
great  proportion  of  the  causes  of  blindness,  t 
International  Association  for  the  Prevention 
Blindness  resolves:  — 

That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  As 
ciation  shall  formulate  a  general  app 
to  be  circulated  in  all  the  countries 
the  world,  and  signed  by  all  members 
the  Executive  Committee. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Sir. 
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